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Vol.  IV.  No.  5.  MARCH,  1906  Twenty  Cents  the  Copy. 


WANTED. — To  purchase  a fine  painting  by  A.  H.  Wyant,  Horatio 
Walker  and  Winslow  Homer.  Address  George  H.  Ainslie,  184  Ross 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


i have  a pet  notion  that  artists,  are  loveable  people.  They  also  represent 
a most  fascinating  psychological  study,  and  it  is  a delight  to  sit  in  a circle 
of  brethren  of  the  brush,  especially  if  young  and  fresh  with  enthusiasm, 
and  listen  to  comments  and  observations  that  breathe  originality  or  again 
expose  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  artistic  temperament. 

The  observations  of  these  painters  are  too  sagacious  to  escape  notice. 
The  other  day  I was  sitting  around  the  dinner  table  with  a half  dozen, 
when,  at  the  coffee  and  cigars,  the  subject  was  discussed  of  press  notices — • 
which  naturally  made  me  sit  up.  It  was  startling  to  hear  the  insouciance, 
the  complete  indifference  wherewith  these  personal  references  were 
brushed  aside  as  being  caddish,  useless,  and  “never  doing  a man  any 
good."  A good  deal  of  fun  was  being  poked  at  the  fellows  who,  “for  a 
purchase  of  a few  hundred  copies,  get  their  picture  in  the  paper,”  and  it 
was  broadly  proclaimed  that  the  only  mention  of  a man  in  newspaper  or 
magazine  of  any  value  at  all  is  when  his  zvork  is  spoken  of,  be  it  approv- 
ingly or  scathingly,  without  any  personal  reference. 

And  thereat  I was  well  pleased,  for  I had  feared  much  that  my  neglect 
of  their  tea  parties — for  some  do  give  “pink  teas”  and  “do  the  society 
stunt" — might  have  made  me  persona  non  grata. 

And  another  interesting  fact  came  out  in  the  severe  condemnation  meted 
out  to  “knockers,”  as  the  bovs  call  them.  Artists  who  go  around  exhibi- 
tions and  look  at  the  work  of  other  men  and  sniff  or  sneer.  Men  who  de- 
file honest  criticism  by  egotism  and  jealousy.  Nothing  could  be  more  pos- 
itively demonstrative  of  the  truth  of  Rabelais’  statement  that  success  is 
man’s  worst  enemy  than  the  progressive  degradation  of  the  soul  of  some 
men,  who  have  had  a measure  of  success  and  at  once  set  about — to  knock, 
knock,  knock  the  work  of  brother  artists  who  express  themselves  differ- 
ently. 

Criticism,  if  kindly,  is  helpful,  and  is  to  an  artist  what  a pruning  knife 
is  to  a cherry  tree.  And  every  earnest  and  ambitious  artist  of  the  rierht 
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Two  of  the  most  remarkable  portraits  by  Nicolaas  Maes  are  reproduced 
on  the  opposite  page.  Maes  painted  many  of  these  small  canvases,  but 
never  have  I seen  his  work  as  tar  carried  to  the  ideal  of  portaitnre  as  in 
these  examples.  They  come  near  perfection.  The  range  of  the  chiaros- 
curo is  exactly  right.  The  shadows  and  highlights  are  so  disposed  that 
depth  and  roundness  results  in  the  modelling,  producing  strength  in  works 
of  comparatively  small  dimension.  There  is  a quality  of  tint,  truth  of 
value  and  harmony  of  color  that  is  complete.  There  is  a grateful  warmth 
in  the  flesh  painting.  The  faces  are  aglow  with  health,  pulsing  blood, 
clear  eyes,  the  vigor  of  life. 

I have  again  and  again  gone  to  see  these  gems  and  that  is  the  reason 
they  are  reproduced  here. 

A new  honor  has  come  to  Horatio  Walker.  He  received  the  gold 
medal  of  honor  given  yearly  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy,  in  recognition  of  his  high  achievement  as  an  American 
painter,  as  exemplified  in  the  group  of  five  of  his  paintings  now  hang- 
ing- in  the  Philadelphia  exhibition. 

That  his  most  recent  work  is  fully  up  to  his  previous  high  standard 
may  be  seen  at  the  Montross  Gallery.  Four  oils  and  three  water-colors 
hang  on  the  walls.  The  “Ave  Maria”  is  superb,  the  “Rainbow”  a com- 
position such  as  only  a master  could  conceive.  The  “Summer  Pastoral” 
•has  charm,  and  the  “Sheepyard — Moonlight”  is  a nocturne  of  richness 
and  beauty.  The  water-colors  are  as  important. 

The  exhibition  closes  at  the  end  of  next  week. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  wish  expressed  a few  weeks  ago  that  some 
representation  of  American  art  might  be  made  abroad,  seems  to  be  of 
earlier  realization  than  could  be  expected.  I am  informed  that  a move- 
ment has  been  started  by  the  Society  of  Art  Collectors,  of  which  Mr.  J. 
Harsen  Rhoades  is  President,  with  this  end  in  view.  This  .Society  or- 
ganized the  splendid  “Comparative  Exhibition”  in  the  Fine  Arts  Galleries 
in  the  fall  of  1904,  and  now  they  propose  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don of  the  work  of  representative  American  artists,  presenting  100  or 
125  paintings  of  the  American  school. 

The  cost,  which  will  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,  will  be  de- 
frayed by  this  Society.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  next  spring. 

Ideal  miniature  painting  possesses  the  same  charm  of  composition  and 
design  and  as  much  dignity  as  large  portrait  work.  Indeed,  there  is 
often  more  refinement  apparent  in  the  delicate  touch  of  the  sabel  brush. 

A small  group  of  examples  of  miniatures  by  the  Danish  portrait  painter, 
J.  W.  von  Rehling-Quistgaard,  was  recently  seen  at  the  Tooth  Gallery. 
They  showed  the  exquisite  perfection  to  which  this  art  may  attain.  They 
were  mi'gnon,  elegant  and  delicate ; mignard,  tender  and  sweet — these 
two  words  are  the  foundation  of  miniature,  which  is  also  written  “migni- 
ature.” 

With  all  conventionality  discarded,  some  of  these  charming  portraits 
interest  us  in  that  they  give  the  essential  features  of  portraiture.  The 
treatment  is  broad  and  effective,  with  touches  of  spontaneous  feeling 
which  dispel  the  idea  that  the  minute  execution  should  produce  charac- 
terless work.  The  “Mrs.  Ethel  Watts  Mumford”  and  the  “Master 
George  Maxwell”  are  perfect  examples  of  the  art ; especially  do  I con- 
sider the  first  named  a gem. 

The  head  of  the  mother,  in  a group  composition  of  mother  and  child, 
is  likewise  classical. 
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In  the  exhibition  of  “Birds  and  Beasts  in  Art,”  now  being  held  at  the 
National  Arts  Club,  much  of  varied  interest  is  shown  from  models  for 
modern  paperweights  to  casts  of  prehistoric  animals. 

Of  especial  interest  here  are  some  canvases  by  an  animal  painter  of 
no  mean  attainment,  Carl  Rungius.  His  cariboil  standing  in  the  shallow 
edge  of  the  lake  and  sending  forth  his  "Battle  Cry”  is  the  powerful 
product  of  one  who  must  love  the  northern  woods.  In  a different  key, 
but  with  excellent  local  color,  is  the  lion,  with  his  mate,  stalking  the 
herd  of  antelope  in  the  distance  beyond  the  rocky  cliffs.  And  then  it 
must  have  been  the  Yellowstone  that  furnished  the  background  for  the 
antlered  monarch  of  the  forest  who  watches  over  his  vasals. 

There  is  strong  drawing  in  this  work  and  a profound  knowledge  of 
rocks  and  tree  forms  and  picturesque  composition.  This  man's  work 
will  be  worth  watching. 

* * * 

The  art  centre  of  New  York  will  move  with  next  season.  It  will  be 
centred  by  the  new  Public  Library.  The  Ivnoedler  Gallery  will  go  to  the 
corner  of  40th  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  the  Ehrich  Gallery  will  be  next 
door,  and  the  Macbeth  Gallery  opposite.  The  Cottier  Galleries  are  al- 
ready established  around  the  corner,  as  is  the  Keppel  Gallery,  and  the 
new  Schaus  Gallery  will  be  opened  a few  hundred  yards  away. 

sjc  ^ 

There  is  a strong  probability  that  the  important  exhibitions  of  the  year 
will  be  augmented  by  one:  a Sculpture  Salon.  The  council  of  the  Na- 
tional Sculpture  Society  has  enthusiastically  endorsed  a proposition  made 
bv  Mr.  D.  C.  French,  which  has  the  financial  backing  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Payne  Whitney,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  this  spring  an  exhibition  of 
American  Sculpture  will  be  held  such  as  has  never  taken  place  in  this 
country. 

* * ❖ 

Eleven  artists,  American  born,  are  engaged  in  painting  life-size  like- 
nesses of  Christ.  These  are  to  be  exhibited  throughout  the  United 
States  and  will  be  first  shown  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  a select  few. 

Four  weeks  ago  the  Exhibition  of  American  Art  Co.  was  formed  in 
Cleveland  with  Henry  C.  Osborn,  president;  Julius  F.  Janes,  Secretary, 
and  Jeptha  FI.  Wade,  Jr.,  treasurer.  This  company  will  own  the  eleven 
paintings  representing  more  than  $30,000. 

The  artists  engaged  in  this  work  are  Hubert  Von  Herkomer,  England, 
whose  father  was  an  Old  Cleveland  man ; Cari  Melchers,  Paris ; Carl 
Marr,  Munich;  George  Hitchcock,  Flolland ; Charles  Curran,  Fred  Lamb, 
Joseph  Lauber,  William  H.  Lauber,  John  La  Farge,  Kenyon  Cox  and 
W.  H.  Crane,  of  New  York. 

It  is  expected  that  within  two  weeks  all  the  paintings  will  have  been 
completed.  One,  that  by  George  Hitchcock,  is  now  finished  and  has  been 
delivered.  It  shows  Christ  in  a garden  of  olives. 

sjc  >}c  sfc 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Gunther,  the  well-known  art  collector  of  Chicago,  be- 
lieves that  he  is  in  possession  of  an  original  portrait  of  William  Shake- 
speare, painted  during  the  dramatist’s  lifetime.  He  obtained  it  from  a 
Chicago  minister,  who  in  turn  had  gotten  it  from  a family  in  Bristol, 
England. 

* * * 

Mr.  George  A.  Hearn  has  made  an  addition  to  his  munificent  donation 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He  has  added  twenty-seven  pictures  to 
the  twenty-four  which  he  had  originally  donated,  making  fifty-one  in 
all.  He  has  made  provision  for  the  expertizing  of  these  pictures  and 
given  $2=;  ,000  from  which  to  purchase  substitute  pictures  if  needed.  He 
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has  further  added  $25,000  to  the  original  $100,000  which  he  gave  a few 
weeks  ago,  so  that  the  annual  income  may  be  at  least  $5,000  for  the 
purchase  of  paintings  by  living  American  artists.  And,  lastly,  he  has  re- 
lieved the  Trustees  from  the  condition  previously  made  that  the  paint- 
ings donated  by  him  should  be  kept  together  in  one  gallery  forever,  and 
consented  that  the  time  shall  be  limited  to  twenty-five  years. 


LEON  L’HERMITTE 

IN  TIME  OF  HARVEST 

In  the  Julius  Oehme  Galleries. 

The  recent  acquisition  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Leon  L’Her- 
mitte’s  last  salon  picture,  “Christ  Among  the  Lowly,”  has  attracted  re- 
newed attention  to  this  artist,  who  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  men  of 
the  French  school. 

The  above  reproduction  shows  him  at  his  best  as  a landscapist.  It 
possesses  fine  quality,  is  full  of  atmospheric  charm,  and  has  wonderful 
subtlety  in  its  tints.  These  have  the  vigor  and  vibration  of  positive 
colors ; the  pure,  clear  browns,  the  lilacs,  violets,  the  coquetting  with 
drabs  and  blues  impart  a sensuous  delight.  This  painting  suggests  hap- 
pily an  ideal  marriage  of  sentiment  and  style. 

* * * 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan.  He  was  standing 
in  front  of  a picture  in  an  art  exhibition,  when  a well-dressed  woman 
asked  him  a question  as  to  the  subject  and  the  artist.  Mr.  Morgan  chatted 
freely  on  the  matter  and  then  left  the  gallery.  Soon  afterwards  the  lady 
said  to  the  proprietor  of  the  exhibition  : 

“I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  that  man  has  told  me.  He 
must  be  an  art  critic,  I think,  and  as  art  critics  don’t  make  a fortune,  I 
should  like  to  send  him  this  cheque.” 

The  proprietor  replied : “My  dear  madam,  that  was  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan” ; and  later  he  told  the  incident  to  Mr.  Morgan. 

“I  wish  you  had  allowed  her  to  send  me  the  cheque,”  said  Mr.  Morgan; 
“it  would  have  been  the  first  money  I had  ever  made  out  of  my  hobby.” 
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WANTED:  A MYCvENAS. 

BY  H.  R.  P. 

Any  one  having  viewed  the  annual  collection  at  Philadelphia  and  re- 
turning in  retrospect  to  that  of  the  National  Academy  must  necessarily 
admit  the  marked  disparity,  a difference  of  both  quality  and  quantity, 
which  exists  in  favor  of  the  former  exhibition. 

For  this  three  reasons  come  quickly  to  mind.  The  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy has  a capacity  of  more  than  double  that  of  the  Fifty-seventh  street 
galleries.  It  is  without  the  menace  of  ill-lighted  exhibition  rooms.  Its 
management  makes  a direct  bid  for  tbe  most  representative  works  in 
American  art. 

One  is  struck  with  the  size  and  importance  of  the  canvases  which  crop 
up  in  the  gallery  of  the  lesser  city,  art  that  strangely  passes  the  doors  of 
our  national  institution  on  its  way  south.  Can  it  be  that  this  has  knocked 
and  failed  of  admittance,  or  do  the  authors  of  these  sumptuous  works 
know  by  dearly  bought  experience  that  sizeable  pictures  in  New  York  are 
out  of  place — when  consigned  to  the  crypts  which  usually  receive  them — 
and  that  the  institution  which  exists  to  foster  art  in  the  Nation,  through 
the  simple  inadequacy  of  accommodation,  becomes  a discourager  of  effort 
and  a rebuke  to  ambition  ? 

Can  New  York,  which  assumes  to  house  the  annual  national  collections 
of  art  for  this. country,  assumes  to  patronize  this  great  city  to  the  south, 
another  to  the  north,  and  still  others  to  the  west,  calling  them  , to  pay 
tribute  to  her  in  her  management  of  national  artistic  emoluments — can 
she  afford  to  offer  the  scant  accommodations  of  the  Fifty-seventh  street 
galleries  and  feel  that  hej  assumptions  are  justified  ? 

Look  at  the  case  for  all  that  it  is  worth.  Measure  the  actual  wall  space 
of  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery — an  exhibition  room  none  better  in  the  country 
— add  to  that  the  South  Gallery,  which,  according  to  weather  conditions, 
is  well  or  badly  lighted,  and  you  have  all  the  space  that  is  fit  for  the 
exhibition  of  pictures.  The  centre  room  is  but  a passageway  connecting 
these  two,  which  one  quickly  leaves  for  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the 
farther  gallery.  The  side  galleries  are  but  store-rooms.  Added  to  their 
lack  of  size  is  their  greater  lack  of  light,  an  unpardonable  error  which 
probably  did  not  occur  to  the  architect.  Had  he  been  commissioned  to 
build  a bridge,  a knowledge  of  the  theory  of  strains  would  have  been 
essential,  but  what  architect  who  essays  to  build  an  art  gallery  can  tell 
you  about  the  theory  of  light  as  applied  to  oil  paintings ; how  much  sky 
light  is  required  to  illuminate  so  much  wall  space,  and  what  distance  will 
this  carry  before  it  weakens  and  dies  and  the  gallery  become  a vault  ? 
From  the  numerous  errors  in  such  construction  all  over  the  country,  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  this  important  fact  has  never  become  scientific 
to  the  building  fraternity,  and  that  the  correctly  lighted  gallery  is  only  a 
happy  chance. 

When  New  York  builds  a gallery,  may  it  be  constructed,  not  by  an 
architect  who  will  erect  a monument  for  himself  and  a mausoleum  for 
the  artist,  but  rather  by  a committee  of  artists  who  have  served  on  hanging 
committees,  who  have  seen  pictures  fade  away  and  die  as  they  have  been 
disposed  upon  shadowed  walls,  who  have  felt  like  criminals  in  their  forced 
slaughter  of  their  friends,  the  innocents,  who  have  in  turn  been  led  to 
die  slaughter  themselves  without  indictment,  but  of  necessity.  Let  such 
men  build  the  gallery,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a real  hall  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  will  result — one  with  no  meaningless  distinction  of 
large  gallery  and  small,  but  rather  a place  of  even  dimensions,  with  low 
ceilings,  with  a living  light  to  be  excluded  at  discretion,  and  wall  room 
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sufficient  to  place  apart  on  a single  line  every  picture  which  is  worth  ac- 
cepting. 

The  American  artist  has  had  more  against  him  than  any  artist  in  the 
world’s  history.  He  has  borne  the  neglect  of  his  own  nation  and  he  has 
hardened  himself  in  a dogged  fight  against  heavy  odds.  He  does  not 
ask  patronage,  but  should  he  not  insist  upon  the  mere  justice  of  a fighting 
chance?  Is  it  not  time  that  he  demand  here  in  New  York  to  be  relieved 
of  the  yoke  of  misapplied  architecture,  and  be  granted  an  opportunity  of 
having  his  work  seen  under  the  complete  conditions  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced ? 


ON  AMERICAN  MARINE  PAINTING. 


D.  J.  GUE 

AFTER  THE  STORM 


The  attempt  to  paint  the  sea  is  often  a pictorial  algebra.  The  quantity 
X is  the  well-nigh  impossibility  to  portray  the  writhing,  hanging,  coiling 
masses  of  waves  which  roll  and  tumble,  and  never  are  the  same  if  we 
should  wait  a thousand  years.  Well  saith  Ruskin  that  to  paint  the  sea 
is  like  trying  to  paint  a soul. 

But  the  brushes  of  Van  de  Velde,  Cuvp,  Backhuyzen,  Turner,  Jules 
Dupre,  Courbet  have  not  become  hard  with  dry  paint.  American  artists 
have  studied  the  pelting  and  foaming  amphitheatre,  the  green  and  blue 
arena,  the  glittering  ridges  of  the  phosphorescent  sea,  or  they  have  de- 
lineated the  crags,  chiselled  into  grace  by  the  continuous  pounding  of  the 
surf,  and  many  have  sat  under  the  spell  of  the  unwearied,  unconquerable 
power,  the  wild  fantastic,  tameless  unity  of  the  Ocean. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  American  marine  painters  died  a few  years  ago. 
Edward  Moran  loved  the  sea,  and  this  love  guided  everv  stroke  of  his 
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brush.  When  his  most  famous  painting,  “The  Ocean,”  was  exhibited  at 
the  Union  League  Club,  in  1892,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  took  Admiral 
Hopkins,  of  the  English  Navy,  to  see  it.  After  silently  studying  the  pic- 
ture for  some  minutes  the  Admiral  exclaimed  bluntly : “I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  only  an  Englishman  could  paint  the  sea,  but  it  seems  that  I 
had  to  come  to  America  to  look  upon  the  most  almighty  sea  that  I ever  be- 
held on  canvas.” 

An  expressive  compliment,  and  an  epigram  that  describes  all  of 
Moran's  work. 

Winslow  Homer  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  American 
marine  painter.  He  has  done  work  along  many  lines — nothing  is  com- 
parable to  his  portrayal  of  the  delirious  bound  that  leaps  from  rock  to 
rock.  To  look  at  his  wonderful  canvases  is  like  standing  at  the  beach, 
hearing  the  ocean's  roar,  the  thunder  of  which  is  never  out  of  time,  seeing 
the  waves  come  crashing  among  the  shingle  and  roll  up  as  far  as  the  gray 
pebble. 

But  we  have  other  men  of  individual  power.  Carlton  T.  Chapman’s 
marine  pieces  are  admirable  in  their  way.  They  give  that  correct  mode 
of  imitation  which  characterizes  the  works  of  Van  de  Velde,  one  of  the 
greatest  marine  painters  that  ever  lived.  The  masterly  freedom  which  he 
displays  in  the  rigging  of  his  vessels,  whether  in  the  great  ships  of  war  or 
in  the  smaller  craft,  appears  in  his  pictures  to  be  scarcely  an  effort  of  his 
sweeping  brush.  His  effects  are  never  artificial. 

“The  North  Atlantic,”  by  C.  H.  Woodbury,  declares  a master  brush. 
Here  we  see  the  power,  majesty  and  deathfulness  of  the  open,  deep, 
illimitable  sea.  There  are  the  ridges  of  enormous  swell,  not  high,  nor 
local,  but  a broad  heaving  of  the  whole  ocean,  like  the  lifting  of  its  bosom 
by  deep-drawn,  tortuous  breath. 

Few  would  have  expected  that  after  years  of  portrait  painting  D.  J. 
Gue  would  have  turned  so  forcefully  to  portraying  the  Long  Island  coast 
with  its  sloping  beaches.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  this  artist,  whose 
youth  was  spent  as  a cowboy  on  the  Western  plains,  and  who  procured  a 
pharmacist’s  license  and  practised  this  profession  for  years,  should  take 
to  the  study  of  briny  waves.  But  as  he  paints  they  seem  to  curl  over  to 
break,  and  the  water  forms  a festoon  like  a drapery  from  its  edge.  Or 
again  he  shows  the  trough  of  the  sea  on  which  the  moonlight  falls,  dyeing 
it  with  a glorious,  silvery  light. 

Another  man  whose  bent  for  these  subjects  came  later  in  life  is  C. 
Myles  Collier,  erstwhile  Colonel  in  the  Confederate  army.  This  artist 
is  establishing  his  reputation  in  ever  increasing  measure.  He  paints  the 
crystalline  hollow  without  a flaw,  the  beach  scene  with  animated  figures, 
or  the  quiet  blue  waters  suffused  by  the  resplendent  sun. 

F.  K.  M.  Reiin  seems  to  be  strongest  in  painting  what  Shakespeare 
calls  the  “yesty  waves,”  the  whipped  foam  after  a storm  which  makes  it 
like  thick,  creamy,  clotty  concretions,  not  like  the  mere  white  film  of  the 
surf  which  is  formed  and  disappears.  How  impressive  is  his  view  of  the 
ocean  after  a prolonged  storm,  only  partially  lulled,  as  the  torn  and 
streaming  rain  clouds  lose  themselves  in  the  hollow  of  the  night. 

And  after  such  a storm  we  may  expect  a wreck ! 

The  best  painting  I have  ever  seen  by  William  Ritsci-iel  was  such  a 
scene.  The  sun  has  vanished  under  an  expanse  of  slate-colored  cloud  that 
hangs  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  deep.  The  helpless,  abandoned  hulk 
has  fallen  in  the  hollow  of  the  swell,  swaying  from  side  to  side  with  the 
creak  of  straining  timbers.  Each  ponderous  liquid  fold  catches  and  heaves 
her  over,  the  water  bursting  inboard  in  smoke  through  the  scupper  holes. 
Sails  are  blown  in  rags  out  of  the  bolt  ropes,  stanchions  and  chain  plates 
gone,  bulkheads  sprung,  the  waterlogged  derelict  is  a toy  of  the  dreadful 
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splendor  of  the  long  heave  of  the  sea.  For  these  beautiful  arching  coils, 
in  all  the  gloom,  show  yet  with  diamond-like  flashings  when  the  foam  is 
chipped  out  of  the  emerald  acclivities  by  the  keen  teeth  of  the  wind. 

Ritschel,  in  early  life,  was  a sailor  in  the  German  Navy,  and  he  knows 
what  he  paints.  Of  late  he  is  as  interesting  in  his  Dutch  beach  scenes. 

Reynolds  Beal  and  Gifford  Beal  often  choose  marine  subjects.  The 
latter  affects  more  the  colorful  tonal  scene,  with  turbulent  waves,  rolling 
fishing  smacks,  brine-ploughing  ocean  steamers.  Reynolds  Beal  feels 
the  magic  wand  of  the  sun  as  it  touches  the  waters  into  a glorious  revela- 
tion of  blue  heights  and  splashing  wavelets.  The  Bostonian,  W.  E.  Nor- 
ton, who  has  moved  recently  to  New  York,  shows  often  the  dainty, 
dream-like  picture  of  the  tall  and  tapering  rig  of  a handsome  yacht  float- 
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ing  under  the  tender  sobering  shadow  of  the  night,  or  the  bright,  flashing 
brilliancy  of  the  noon  sun. 

The  name  of  James  G.  Tyler  is  known  far  and  wide.  His  first  love 
for  the  vastness  of  the  giant  element  dates  from  early  childhood,  when, 
he  traversed  the  great  lakes  aboard  his  grandfather's  vessel,  who  was  one 
of  the  oldest  captains  on  our  inland  seas.  Tyler  has  also  studied  the  rush- 
ing snow  of  the  breakers  for  some  years  at  Cape  Ann,  and  the  many  can- 
vases which  he  has  painted  are  among  the  most  popular  seascapes  with 
the  public. 

The  rendering  of  the  heave  and  surge  of  the  sea  and  the  toss  and 
writhe  of  the  waves  is  a wonderful  advance  upon  anything  that  Paul 
Dougherty  has  previously  accomplished.  More  quiet,  and  with  the 
charming  setting  of  yachting  girls  or  virile  portrayal  of  fishermen,  are  the 
pictures  of  L.  McIntosh  Arnold,  in  whose  work  the  importance  of  the 
sea  seems  secondary.  This  is  also  generally  the  case  in  the  canvases  of 
Henry  Reuterdahl,  a painter  of  sea  types  on  a reeling,  spray-swept 
deck — for  he  affects  more  tempestuous  surroundings. 

William  S.  Robinson  has  a blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,  for 
his  canvases,  and  he  shows  in  his  moving  waters  the  exquisite  arrange- 
ment of  curved  lines,  perpetually  changing  from  convex  to  concave  and 
vice  versa,  following  every  swell  and  hollow  with  modulating  grace,  and 
all  in  unison  like  a grand  organ  harmony. 

In  the  work  of  Wm.  George  Russell  we  see  the  surface  of  calm  or  the 
force  of  agitated  waters.  J.  C.  Nicoll,  who  learned  his  art  from  the  great 
marine  painter  M.  L.  H.  De  Haas,  gives  us  convincingly  the  white  spray, 
scooped  up  from  the  top  of  the  curving  swell  and  borne  off  by  the  wind, 
or  the  rugged  brown  rock  on  which  the  breaking  waves  dash  high. 

Walter  L.  Dean,  often  leaves  the  woods  and  listens  to  the  music  of 
the  ocean’s  roar,  and  H.  B.  Snell  has  given  us  Cornwall  coast  scenes 
that  stir  the  blood.  George  H.  McCord  also  delights  in  the  shipping  of 
the  waterfront,  while  A.  T.  Bricher  in  his  home  in  New  Dorp,  on  the 
Staten  Island  shore,  constantly  studies  the  ocean,  and  in  his  water  colors 
and  oils  shows  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  main. 

Last  year  we  lost  a strong  marine  painter  in  W.  T.  Richards,  a mighty 
master,  who  loved  the  great  sea  and  wantoned  with  its  breakers. 

The  glorious  Ocean ! Many  American  artists  love  to  paint  him  in  his 
quiet  moods,  when,  sparkling  in  glee,  the  billows  mirror  in  flashing  gold ; 
or  his  angry  moods  with  masses  of  scud,  torn,  ragged,  tendril-shaped, 
with  sooty  clouds,  seething  tracks  of  foam  in  the  tempest’s  fury.  They 
love  to  paint  the  rolling  fishing-smack,  the  dancing  dory,  or  the  driven  full 
ship,  with  her  storm  jib-sheet  to  windward,  a slender  band  of  dark,  close- 
reefed  mainsail  tearing  at  the  quivering  gaff,  as  she  tosses  the  high  spray 
of  her  bows  at  the  rushing  tidal,  chopping  sharply  down  into  the  livid  vor- 
tex and  making  it  flash  up  in  white  spume  that  smothers  her  like-  the 
smoking  spray  of  a great  waterfall. 

The  Ocean  is  glorious ! And  our  American  marine  painters  praise  the 
sea  of  many  waters. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  last  week,  the  Director  was  authorized  to 
hold,  a year  hence,  an  exhibition  of  the  best  recent  American  Art,  and  this 
will  hereafter  be  an  annual  event.  Mr.  McGuire,  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr. 
Wilson  were  made  a special  committee  to  perfect  the  details ; prizes  of  a 
substantial  character  will  he  offered,  including  a grand  prize  of  $rooo 
with  a gold  medal,  a second  prize  of  $Soo  with  a silver  medal,  and  a third 
prize  of  $250  with  a bronze  medal.  The. jury  is  to  be  composed  of  artists 
of  national  reputation. 
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DUTCH  ARTISTS  OF  THE  LAST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

By  Johan  Gramm. 

II. 

Many  of  the  names  I mentioned  in  my  article  last  month  must  have 
been  entirely  new  to  the  American  public.  I will  commence  this  second 
article  with  two  familiar  ones  : Mesdag  and  Israels.  No — not  the  famous 
marine  painter  or  the  Nestor  of  the  Dutch  school  are  meant.  These  are 
as  well  known  in  the  United  States  as  they  are  here.  I mean  Mrs.  Mes- 
dag, nee  Van  Houten,  the  marine  painter's  wife,  and  Isaac  Israels, 
Joseph’s  son. 

Mrs.  Mesdag-Van  Houten  is  a famous  landscape  artist  and  her  work 
announces  at  once  the  cardinal  truth  that  she  is  herself,  that  she  is  some- 
body. She  possesses  a great  degree  of  independence  and  individuality. 

It  is  very  possible  that  her  conception  of  nature  would  not  please  every 
one,  for  the  advocates  of  scrupulous  imitation  do  not  find  in  her  work  any- 
thing of  their  choice.  To  paint  an  apple,  or  a lemon,  or  a flower  in  such  a 
way  that  one  exclaims  in  admiration:  “Why,  you  could  pluck  them!”  is 
not  her  forte.  She  wants  to  keep  you  a certain  distance  away  from  the 
canvas,  then  to  regale  you  with  such  a beautiful  quality  of  color  and  tone, 
such  a delightful  harmony  of  tints,  that  you  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
her  free,  broad  conception.  Only  think  of  one  of  her  large  stillives,  with 
a magnificent  blue  Japanese  cloisonne  vase  against  yellow  damask,  dec- 
orating the  wall  of  a salon,  and  you  may  imagine  the  wealth  of  color 
that  you  will  revel  in.  And  then  the  heath,  with  its  solitary,  poor  cottages, 
its  sheepfolds  and  its  sombre  quiet,  is  a subject  that  appeals  to  this  artist 
with  great  force.  The  way  she  represents  them  affects  one  as  hypnotically 
as  the  notes  of  a symphony. 

Isaac  Israels  has  been  successful  from  the  first.  His  name,  which  has 
such  a renown  in  artistic  circles,  may  have  been  a help  to  him,  it  also 
imposed  severe  demands.  When  he  exhibited  his  first  work,  “Departure 
of  Soldiers  for  the  Colonies,”  a composition  that  was  painted  con  arnore, 
it  met  with  instantaneous  approbation.  The  work  was  apparently  done  at 
white  heat,  and  his  creative  genius  had  expressed  itself  most  happily. 
Then  came  the  portrait  of  a young  woman,  full  of  distinction  and  reveal- 
ing unusual  tenderness.  For  some  time  he  devoted  himself  to  scenes  of 
soldier-life,  from  the  barracks,  the  cantine , or  the  parade  ground.  Then 
silence.  Years  went  by  without  a sign  of  life,  when  suddenly  Isaac  Israels 
showed  a number  of  plein  air  studies,  and  thenceforth  he  has  been  known 
as  one  of  the  few  impressionistic  painters  among  us.  His  work  is  taken 
by  the  public  with  avidity,  hence  an  example  is  rarely  seen  in  exhibitions 
or  dealers’  places. 

Another  of  the  younger  men — he  is  only  thirty-two  years  old — is  Willy 
Sluyter,  wdio  started  as  a caricaturist  with  great  eclat.  Of  late  years  he 
has  been  depicting  the  fisher  folk  of  Katwyk  and  its  beach  and  boats.  At 
first  it  seemed  that  he  had  better  kept  his  ready  crayon  that  analyzed  so 
typically  the  human  comedy,  but  we  were  soon  undeceived,  and  now  we 
recognize  a powerful  painter  of  shorescapes.  His  work  is  very  strong. 

Andre  Broedelet  is  one  year  his  senior,  and  paints  interiors  and  figures 
with  rich,  deep  color.  His  work  is  represented  in  famous  collections  in 
London. 

Of  the  same  age  is  Simon  Maris,  the  son  of  Willem.  I saw  a short 
time  ago  a figure  piece  of  this  artist,  a young  mother  with  her  child  cud- 
dling in  her  arms,  that  I learned  had  been  bought  by  an  American  dealer. 
It  is  a very  characteristic  canvas  that  reminds  one  a little  of  the  rare  work 
of  Mathys  Maris,  but  is  still  a great  deal  different.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  painting  I have  seen. 
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These  three  young  men  augur  that  the  Dutch  school  is  not  going  to  be 
a mere  century  period,  but  a progressive  development  of  artistic  elements. 
And  there  are  others  who  will  prove  this.  There  is  Jacques  Zon,  with 
his  life-like  Scheveningen  types — a very  promising  painter,  indeed.  And 
Toon  Dupuys,  not  yet  thirty,  is  going  to  be  one  of  our  big  sculptors.  A. 
Briet,  born  in  India  in  1867,  has  a deep  color-sense  which  makes  his 
beautiful  interiors  very  captivating. 

Different  is  the  work  of  another  young  man,  B.  Schregel,  a pupil  of 
the  Hague  Academy.  His  “Mill  at  Stompwyk”  might  just  as  well  have 
been  painted  by  W.  Roelofs — it  is  so  fresh,  so  tintling  with  light  is  the 
heavy-clouded  sky.  His  “Potato  Peeler”  in  a Rembrandtesque  cellar 
brought  the  name  of  Maes  or  of  Pieter  de  Hooghe  on  the  lips — it  was 
painted  with  such  a depth  of  tone  and  color.  Later  he  has  delighted  most 
in  painting  golden  sunlight  as  it  reflects  on  the  white  wall  of  a barn  or 
farmhouse  in  blinding  brilliancy. 

Charles  P.  Gruppe  is  an  American  who  has  become  one  of  us.  We 
have  learned  here  how  the  Americans  to-day  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
Dutch  school — its  atmosphere,  its  charming  simplicity  and  colorful  palette. 
And  this  painter  argued  with  himself  and  said : “Let  me  go  over  to  this 
promised  land  and  learn  the  art  of  Gabriel,  Weissenbruch  and  the  others.” 

So  Gruppe  settled  in  The  Hague,  and  he  has  astonished  many  with  the 
wonderful  power  of  assimilation  that  he  showed  in  his  work.  Now  he 
paints  a beach  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  ascribe  to  Mesdag,  then  again 
he  surprises  you  with  a meadow  that  could  have  been  creditably  signed 
with  the  name  of  J.  H.  Weissenbruch,  or  a heath  with  a flock  of  sheep 
that  has  all  the  quality  of  a Mauve.  And  yet  this  artist  is  not  an  imitator, 
but  seems  to  be  more  impressionable  in  various  ways  than  most  men. 
He  felt  like  those  great  masters  felt,  and  so  he  painted.  Prequently 
enough  he  shows  that  he  is  himself,  after  all. 

Evert  Pieters  is  about  fifty  years  old,  and  naturally  belongs  to  the 
men  of  the  last  quarter  century.  He  changes  his  painting  from  landscape 
to  marine  or  to  figure.  He  is  strong  in  the  latter;  his  "Harbor  of  Volen- 
dam”  smiles  at  us,  full  of  sunny  tints;  nature  serene  is  in  his  “Twilight  in 
The  Hague  Woods.”  But  his  beach,  with  the  cart  and  horse  and  shell- 
fisher,  bespeaks  the  master  hand. 

A few  words  yet  about  some  artists  of  this  period  who  have  died. 

Mrs.  Roosenboom  was  one  of  our  best  flower  painters,  and  Pieter 
Stortenbeker  a cattle  painter  of  great  reputation.  J.  M.  Vrolyk,  his 
pupil,  surpassed  him  in  the  luscious  landscape  settings,  while  his  cattle 
also  were  painted  with  greater  freedom.  George  Poggenbeek  was  fore- 
most in  his  meadow  scenes,  studded  with  cows  browsing  by  the  shot,  the 
muddy  ditches  that  in  straight  course  run  through  the  meadows,  or  lying 
under  the  shade  of  sunlit  trees,  chewing  the  cud  of  contentment.  Theo- 
phile  de  Bock  had  a powerful  brush.  He  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  17th 
or  1 8th  centuries  to  decorate  the  walls  of  our  patrician  homes  with  his 
broadly  conceived,  stately  allccs  of  beeches  in  brilliant  sunlight.  He  cher- 
ished such  admiration  for  nature  that  he  knew  no  greater  pleasure  than  to 
imitate  her  as  faithfully  and  true  as  possible.  He  was  a rapid  transcriber 
of  the  impressions  which  nature  gave  him.  When  he  died,  a master  had 
laid  down  his  brushes. 


Art  in  the  public  schools  is  an  important  element  in  furthering  educa- 
tion and  culture.  The  public  school  must  recognize  its  mission  to 
develop  the  intellect  broadly,  and  drawing  should  be  a most  important 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  schools  of  Illinois  are  especially  favored  in  that  the  scholars 
have  each  year  an  opportunity  to  send  in  samples  of  their  work  to  a 
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State  exhibtion  which  is  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  under  direction 
of  Prof.  Frank  Forrest  Frederick,  who  has  charge  of  the  university’s 
department  of  art  and  design.  The  standards  set  at  the  exhibitions  have 
each  year  improved  the  quality  of  the  work  submitted. 

Is  there  not  in  New  York  State  some  energetic  person  like  Prof, 
Frederick  who  will  take  the  initiative  to  have  such  an  exhibition  held  for 
the  scholars  of  this  State?  At  the  first  State  exhibition  The  Collector 

and  Art  Critic  will  offer  a gold  medal  for  the  best  work  done. 

* * & 

One  of  the  landmarks  on  Fifth  avenue  for  many  years  has  been  Mr. 
Norman’s  Auction  Room.  This  has  always  been  a genuinely  honest 
sales  place,  because  the  auctioneer  never  pretended  to  sell  what  he  knew 
was  not  as  he  stated.  When  dubious  pictures  were  catalogued  there 
with  high-faluting  names  the  onus  rested  on  the  consignor,  and  Mr. 
Norman  never  in  any  way  tried  to  endorse  such  statements  or  enlarge  on 
their  value. 

By  the  course  of  real  estate  movements  this  old  place  has  now  been 
closed  and  the  business  is  transferred  to  the  former  building  of  the  Tif- 
fany Glass  Company  on  4th  avenue  corner  of  24th  street.  Spacious  gal- 
leries are  here  provided  for  the  disposal  of  the  varied  lots  that  are 
brought  to  the  auction  block. 

A great  improvement  over  the  former  place  is  the  excellent  system  of 
lighting  by  Frink  reflectors,  which  enables  one  to  view  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  under  the  best  conditions. 


Copyright,  i8q2.  by  Photographisclie  Gesellschaft. 

H.  W.  MESDAG 


RETURN  OF  THE  FISHING  BOATS 
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To  the  Editor  : 

At  a dinner  given  lately  by  the  Sculptors  Society  to  its  retiring  Presi- 
dent, the  society  was  addressed  by  a prominent  artist-decorator  on  the 
subject  of  the  relations  between  the  sculptor,  the  painter  and  the  archi- 
tect which  appears  quite  apropos  at  this  time. 

Since  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  clients  in  this  country  seems  to 
be  that  the  architect  should  control  the  entire  job  of  doing  the  building — 
the  construction,  sculpture  and  decorations — the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  for  the  sake  of  better  results  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  let 
in  the  sculptor  and  the  decorator  on  the  ground  floor.  The  sculptor  and 
artist-architect  might  be  of  use,  with  their  ideas,  and  the  client  would  be 
the  gainer.  In  other  words  every  one  to  his  trade : — the  architect  being 
the  chief  builder  and  planner  of  buildings,  and  the  sculptor  and  painter 
the  adorners.  Each  profession  would  then  fulfil  its  function,  the  call- 
ing to  which  each  has  dedicated  itself ; and  you  will  doubtless  agree  with 
me  that  the  standards  would  be  raised  considerably.  I believe  that  eyery 
ship  shoull  have  a captain,  and  every  building  its  managing  architect ; 
but  the  architect  should  properly  delegate,  absolutely,  the  sculpturing  to 
the  sculptor,  and  the  decorations  to  the  artist  and  not  to  a draughtsman 
in  his  office — for  the  same  good  reason  that  the  engineering  problems  are 
given  to  an  engineer  who  is  capable  of  working  them  out.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  scheme  of  painting  a decoration  is  worked  out  in 
the  architect’s  office  either  through  the  assistance  of  some  firm  of  furni- 
ture makers  or  by  a draughtsman  in  the  architect’s  office;  and  the  artist  is 
called  to  execute  a problem  thought  out  for  him  by  one  unskilled  in  his 
particular  art. 

The  same  condition  exists  as  to  the  decorations  and  furnishing  of  the 
average  private  house  and  an  excellent  opportunity  has  been  afforded  re- 
cently to  observe  the  hopeless  interior  of  many  houses.  Some  weeks  ago  a 
prominent  member  of  society  in  this  city  died,  leaving  an  estate  that  con- 
sisted of  several  million  dollars  in  cash  and  Ai  securities,  a thirty-foot 
brown  stone  residence  of  five  stories,  within  a stone’s  throw  of  upper  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  the  contents  of  said  house.  It  was  with  little  difficulty  that 
the  heirs  figured  off-hand  the  value  of  the  estate,  since  the  securities 
were  easily  appraised  at  a million  or  more,  and  the  house  at  a hundred 
thousand  and,  of  course,  the  furnishings,  pictures,  statuary,  etc.,  easily 
at  another  twenty-five  thousand.  An  expert  was  sent  to  appraise  the 
contents  of  the  house,  and,  lo,  his  valuation  was  placed  roughly  at  $500.00. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  astonishment  that  he  passed  from  room  to  room 
and  from  floor  to  floor  of  this  house  in  a vain  search  for  the  articles  that 
such  a residence  deserved,  but  the  most  valuable  things  found  were  thirty 
tons  of  coal  in  the  cellar,  an  old  mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  and  a pair 
of  gold  epaulets  on  the  top  floor.  There  was  not  a .rug  in  the  house  that 
would  bring  over  three  dollars,  not  a picture  with  even  the  most  gorgeous- 
ly gilded  frame  that  would  appeal  to  the  most  ignorant  amateur,  and 
when  the  heirs  heard  of  the  decision  they  threw  up  their  hands  with  holy 
horror.  They  all  knew  that  their  grandmother  had  held  a certain  picture 
or  a certain  statue  as  being  fit  for  the  collection  at  the  Metropolitan 
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Museum,  and  they  knew  that  the  firm  from  which  it  was  purchased  had 
charged  a large  price  in  return  for  the  picture  and  the  little  story  about 
its  great  worth,  and  naturally  they  were  loth  to  accept  the  verdict  and  to 
pay  for  the  appraisal — an  amount  that  was  almost  half  the  value  of  the 
total. 

You  may  shake  your  head  and  say : Oh— yes — but  the  remedy? 

The  remedy  is  quite  the  same  as  offered  at  the  opening  of  my  letter — 
go  to  the  fountain  head.  If  you  must  build  a house,  consult  an  architect 
for  the  plan,  an  artist  for  the  decorations,  a sculptor  for  statuary — and  an 
expert  in  the  selections  of  furnishing.  When  all  these  things  shall  have 
been  accomplished  and  regulated  we  may  hope  to  find  homes  representative 
of  good  taste,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  heirs  to  take  possession 
they  may  find  things  of  real  worth  and  not  a conglomerate  mass  of  worth- 
less souvenirs.  Truly  yours, 

W.  L.  P. 


"Old  Pewter,  Brass,  Copper  and  Sheffield  Plate,"  by  N.  Hudson 
Moore,  with  105  illustrations.  New  York  : Lrederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. $2.00  net. 

Collectors  will  find  this  a valuable  hand-book  .‘.on  this  fascinating'  ware. 
They  will  be  able  to  identify  many  pieces  of  (to  them)  unknown  origin 
by  means  of  the  excellent  indices  found  at  the  close.  The  historical  re- 
view of  pewter  is  exhaustive  and  the  illustrations  give  a complete  survey 
of  the  various  implements  for  which  the  material  was  used.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  chapter  on  brass  ware,  while  lovers  of  “Sheffield”  will 
find  a good  deal  of  interest  in  the  pages  devoted  to  this  ware. 

The  book  is  written  by  a specialist  and  connoisseur,  whose  works  on 
old  china,  old  furniture  and  laces  are  well  known. 

“The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,”  by  J.  Ernest  Phythian ; in  the 
Newnes  Art  Library.  New  York : Frederick  Warne  & Co.  $1.25. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  volume  of  the  Newnes  Art  Library 
consists  of  the  illustrations,  which  seem  to  have  been  selected  with  a 
definite  scheme.  Seven  noteworthy  examples  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
are  shown.  Then  follow  six  half-tone  illustrations  of  the  best  works  by 
Ford  Maddox  Brown,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Brotherhood,  but  was  its 
inspirer.  The  three  men  who  formed  the  coterie  that  had  such  powerful 
influence  on  the  art  of  the  last  century  are  William  Holman  Hunt,  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  and  Sir  John  Everett  Millais.  The  best  of  their  work 
from  early  beginnings  to  latest  attainment  is  reproduced.  The  opening 
article,  by  J.  Ernest  Phythian,  is  satisfactory  in  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
readable  epitome  of  Percy  H.  Bate’s  more  elaborate  work  on  “Pre-Ra- 
phaelitism.” 

“Catalogue  of  Paintings”  in  the  Museum  of  the  Brooklvn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1906,  by  W.  H.  Goodyear,  Curator  of  Fine  Arts. 

Almost  300  paintings,  on  exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  have 
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been  catalogued  by  the  Curator  in  a satisfactory  manner.  A short  per- 
sonal notice  of  the  artist  is  followed  by  the  titles  of  their  works  on  view, 
with  the  names  of  the  owner,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  of  the  287  paint- 
ings, 56  belong  to  the  Museum  and  231  have  been  loaned. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  attributions  have  been  followed  as  given 
by  the  owners,  and  I do  in  no  wise  hold  Mr.  Goodyear,  who  is  well  quali- 
fied for  his  task,  responsible  for  some  of  the  names  of  artists  attached  to 
the  pictures.  Had  he  a free  hand,  the  list  of  “Lhiknowns”  would  have 
been  materially  increased. 

The  Museum  appears  to  be  free  of  the  reproach  that  American  artists 
are  neglected,  40  per  cent,  of  tlTe  exhibits  belonging  to  the  native  school. 
The  best  examples  of  foreign  schools  are  loaned  by  Messrs.  A.  A. 
Healy,  Charles  A.  Schieren  and  H.  H.  Benedict. 

^ 

The  March  Century  is  an  extremely  interesting  number  by  its  art 
features.  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  has  an  article  on  “Art  in  the  Street,” 
advocating  the  beautiful  in  objects  of  public  utility.  The  illustrations 
indicate  what  civic  art  may  accomplish.  A color  reproduction  is  after 
Henry  Golden  Dearth’s  “Sunset  in  Picardy,”  and  there  are  a number  of 
tint  printings  of  an  etching  by  Otto  J.  Schneider,  “An  American  Type,” 
George  W.  Maynard’s  portrait  of  himself,  and  illustartions  by  Jay  Ham- 
bridge  and  Leon  Guipon. 


TITIAN 

EQUESTRIAN  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  V AT  THE 
RATTLE  OF  MUEHLBERG 

Courtesy  of  Berlin  Photograph  Company. 
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Die  Kunst  unserer  Zeit  is  an  important  German  periodical,  published 
by  Franz  Hanfstaengl,  Munich.  The  monthly  numbers  contain  mono- 
graphs on  the  principal  modern  German  painters,  although  a few  num- 
bers have  been  devoted  to  foreigners,  as  G.  F.  Watts,  G.  Segantini,  Lord 
Leighton  and  others.  The  literary  quality  of  these  monographs  is  high ; 
they  are  written  by  specialists.  The  illustrations  consist  of  six  photo- 
gravures and  a score  of  half-tone  text  cuts  of  the  principal  works  of  the 
artist  under  discussion.  In  short,  we  might  call  this  publication  the  more 
elaborate  forerunner  of  such  periodicals  as  “Masters  in  Art,’’  or  the 
Newnes  Art  Library. 

German  art  is  comparatively  little  known  in  this  country,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  enterprise  of  German  art  dealers,  hence  a study  of  the  work  of 
prominent  painters  through  reproductions  is  obligatory.  This  can  be 
done  with  great  comfort  at  the  Hansfstaengl  place  on  Fifth  avenue,  and 
one  will  be  surprised  at  the  record  of  art  expression  of  the  modern 
German  painters.  We  find  there  excellent  reproductions  of  the  work  of 
von  Lenbach,  Franz  Stuck,  Hans  Thoma,  Ed.  Griitzner,  Gabriel  von 
Max,  F.  von  Defregger,  Ludwig  Knaus,  Franz  Simm — surely  a catholic 
and  impartial  selection. 

The  last  number,  just  received,  has  for  its  subject  Adolph  von  Menzel, 
with  an  appreciation,  written  by  Franz  Hermann  Meissner,  which  is 
biographical  and  critical.  Six  of  the  large  compositions  of  this  artist, 
many  of  historical  value,  are  reproduced  in  photoprint,  while  the  text 
illustrations  in  half-tone  give  examples  of  his  famous  drawings  and 
smaller  easel  paintings.  It  is  a timely  memorial  of  this  recently  deceased 
artist. 

-I1 

The  following  story,  which  I copy  from  the  St.  Louis  Art  Reviezv,  is 
rather  a take-off  on  the  impressionists : 

“Adolf  von  Menzel,  the  famous  German  artist,  who  died  a short  time 
ago,  was  rather  fond  of  telling  the  following  story  concerning  Markheim, 
a painter  of  the  impressionst  school.  Menzel,  says  the  writer  of  some 
‘Recollections,’  was  the  Meissonier  of  Germany. 

“Markheim  had  sold  to  a well-known  countess  one  of  his  landscapes. 
The  countess,  after  she  had  the  landscape  a few  weeks,  tired  of  it,  and  to 
another  artist,  who  dined  with  her  one  night,  she  said  : 

“ ‘I  think  my  new  picture  lacks  animation.  It  needs  life  in  it.  Would 
you  be  willing  to  paint  for  me  a man  or  woman  on  the  road  that  runs 
through  the  middle?’ 

“ Why,  surely,  madam,’  said  the  second  painter,  and  he  took  the  picture 
home  with  him,  made  the  addition,  and  returned  with  it  the  next  morning. 

“Later,  meeting  Markheim,  he  said : ‘I  had  the  audacity  to  alter  a land- 
scape of  yours  the  other  day.  It  was  the  landscape  you  sold  to  Countess 

X . She  wanted  a figure  in  it,  and  to  oblige  her  I painted  an  old 

peasant  walking  down  the  road.’ 

“Markheim  frowned. 

“ ‘The  road  ?’  he  said ; ‘the  road  ? I don’t  remember  any  road  in  that 
picture.’ 

“ ‘Oh,  yes,  there  is  a road,’  said  the  other. 

“ ‘I  can’t  recall  it,’  said  Markheim. 

“To  settle  matters  they  went  to  the  house  of  the  countess  and  stood 
before  the  picture. 

“ ‘There,’  said  Markheim’s  brother  artist — ‘there  is  your  road,  and  there 
is  my  old  peasant  walking  down  it.’ 

“ ‘Fool!’  Markheim  cried,  ‘what  have  you  done?  That  is  not  a road. 
That’s  a river  !’  ” 
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Art  is  something;  besides  imitation  of  the  real ; it  is  a beautiful  fiction 
that  gives  us  the  mirage  of  truth,  upon  condition  that  our  soul  shall  be 

the  accomplice  of  the  falsehood. 
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“The  Making  of  an  Artist"  was  the  subject  of  a recent  “Art  Talk" 
given  by  Mr.  James  Henry  Moser  in  the  lower  hemicycle  of  the  Corcoran 
School  of  Art  in  Washington.  “Learn  to  draw  and  paint  in  school  and 
then  go  out  and  do  as  you  please,"  was  the  terse  advice  with  which  he 
began  his  remarks  to  the  students.  “Build  upon  a solid  foundation,  he 
said,  “thfen  reach  up  to  or  toward  the  highest  ideal.  If  you  have  to  eain 
a living,  by  your  art,  take  any  commission  that  comes  along,  and  don  t 
be  ashamed  of  it,  but  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  have  some  tune  foi 
work  which  is  in  the  line  of  progress.”  'To  .illustrate  his  meaning  he  gave 
a brief  account  of  the  life  of  Robert  Blum,  whom  he  first  met  seated  by  an 
improvised  desk  in  a little  hall  bedroom  copying  one  of  Fortuny's  pictures 
in  pen  and  ink.  He  told  how  slowly  the  young  painter  had  climbed  toward 
success,  holding  fast  to  his  ideal,  and  putting  his  best  into  each  of  his 
productions,  and  how,  likewise,  when  it  did  overtake  him,  for  the  tables 
literally  were  turned,  he  stolidly  refused  to  send  forth  for  a price  anything 
the  least  unworthy.  Mr.  Moser  gave,  too,  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  his  own  evolution,  recalling  frankly  the  hard  days  of  73'  when  he  and 
his  roommate,  who  afterward  became  a successful  illustrator,  lived  com- 
placently on  bread  and  molasses  until  a commission  for  ten  heroic  lions’ 
heads  came  from  a beneficent  wagon  builder..  In  conclusion,  he  bade 
his  pupils  to  make  light  of  hardships,  and  to  make  the  best  of  every 
opportunity  which  might  come  to  them  for  self-improvement — to  find 
their  pleasure  as  well  as  their  profit  in  their  art. 


F°REICN  NOTES 


The  Sculptors  of  Paris  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  whom  M.  Fallieres,  the 
new  President,  will  select  to  make  his  official  bust.  Every  new  president  must, 
according  to  the  unwritten  law,  have  his  bust  made  without  delaj',  and  the 
artist  whom  he  selects  for  this  honor  is  sure  of  more  orders  than  he  can  execute. 
B}'  ordering  his  bust  from  M.  Rene  de  Saint-Marceau  the  late  Felix  Faure  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  fame  of  that  artist,  who  is  now  a member  of  the  Academy. 
President  Loubet’s  official  bust  was  made  by  M.  Denys  Puech,  now  also  an  Im- 
mortal. * * * 

An  interesting  letter  appeared  recently  in  the  London  Chronicle  from  Mr.  M.  W. 
Brockwell,  of  Chelsea,  London,  regarding  the  price  paid  by  the  National  Art  Col- 
lection Fund  for  the  Rokeby  Velasquez,  which  is  between  $200,000  and  $250,000. 
Among  other  things  he  says : 

“Much,  of  course,  will  be  said  about  the  high  prices  already  paid  for  pictures 
in  the  National  Gallery.  It  will  be  urged  that  $350,000  was  a very  considerable  sum 
to  pay  for  the  ‘Ansidei  Madonna,’  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Sir  Frederic 
Burton,  the  then  director,  valued  the  work  at  $550,000.  Again,  we  shall  be  re- 
minded that  we  gave  $87,500  for  the  Van  Dyck,  ‘Charles  the  First.’  but  the  fact 
that  it  was  sold  out  of  the  collection  of  that  king  by  Cromwell  for  $75°  only 
serves  to  show  how  England  has  always  been  lacking  in  artistic  foresight.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal.  The  exceedingly  fine  investments  we 
made  in  purchasing  Gainsborough's  ‘Mrs.  Siddons’  for  $5,000,  Hobbema’s  Showery 
Weather’  for  $7,875,  Tintoretto's  ‘Origin  of  the  Milky  Way’  for  $6,250  and  Rem- 
brandt’s ‘Old  Woman  with  a White  Cap’  for  $6,000  surely  justify  an  occasional 
thrill  of  satisfaction.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  nation  has  made  a very 
fine  investment  of  other  people’s  money.” 

* * ?{?  , 

The  treasures  of  the  various  Russian  churches  are  of  fabulous  value.  St.  Isaac’s 
Cathedral  in  St.  Petersburg  is  said  to  have  cost  $50,000,000.  Its  copper  roof  is 
overlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Kazan  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
blazes  in  diamonds  from  a cloud  of  beaten  gold,  under  which  are  solid  silver  doors, 
20  feet  high. 
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Monday  afternoon  and  evening,  February  26,  at  the  Anderson  Auc- 
tion Company  : Choice  and  rare  books  from  the  library  of  George 

Bentham,  containing  works  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank,  rare 
English  imprints,  etc. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  March  1 and  2,  at  3 o’clock,  at  the  Merwin- 
Clayton  Sales  Company:  The  collection  of  Engraved  Portraits  and 

Views  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Smith,  of  Chicago. 

At  the  American  Art  Galleries  : A valuable  collection  of  modern 

paintings  from  private  collectors  on  March  1 and  2. 

I have  been  asked  why  this  magazine  does  not  give  the  reports  of  pic- 
ture sales  in  certain  auction  places  in  New  York.  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  These  reports  are  intended  to  give  the  bona  fide  auction  value  of 
pictures.  It  is  customary  at  certain  picture  auction  places  in  this  city 
when  a painting  does  not  bring  a desired  figure,  to  run  up  the  price  to 
some  fanciful  limit.  No  criterion  may  be  had  at  all  as  to  the  values  of 
paintings  at  such  places,  and  a record  of  these  sales  is  utterly  valueless. 
Very  often  legitimate  and  meritorious  works  are  damned  by  the  odium 
of  being  sold  there  and  go  far  below  their  value.  A case  in  mind  is  a 
recent  sale  of  American  pictures  which  was  a perfect  slaughter  of  values. 
To  publish  the  prices  given  there  would  have  been  unfair  to  the  artists 
represented. 

For  this  reason  such  sales  will  be  ignored  and  only  such  as  the  Editor 
considers  fair  to  the  buyers  are  mentioned. 

Because  the  record  of  current  sales  is  of  importance  to  collectors,  I call 
attention  to  an  important  omission  found  in  the  records  published  by  the 
daily  papers  and  even  by  art  periodicals.  The  sizes  of  the  pictures  sold 
are  not  given.  Unless  one  has  the  catalogue  handy,  or  has  seen  the  pic- 
ture and  is  able  to  recall  it,  these  figures  are  absolutely  valueless  for  future 
references.  Whenever  possible,  the  sizes  are  always  given  in  the  records 
published  here,  which  makes  these  records  reallv  the  only  ones  worth 
preserving. 

Another  important  sidelight  may  be  thrown  on  these  records  by  pub- 
lishing occasionally  the  account  of  important  sales  of  years  ago.  Thereby 
l f we  may  be  able  to  judge  somewhat  the  rise  or  decline  in  values.  Follows, 
A therefore,  an  account  of  the  Demidoff  sale  of  modern  paintings,  which 
\\  was  held  in  Paris  on  the  25th  of  May.  1864.  The  sizes  given  are  in  centi- 


* metres. 

Decamps:  “Bucheronnc  dans  la  foret”  (51x43) $2,000 

P.  Delaroche:  “Arrestation  du  President  Duranti”  (54x45) 3,600 

Jules  Dupre:  “La  Vanne”  (50x60)  1,640 

Gerome : “Un  Boucher  Turc”  (23x26)  1,200 

Marilhat:  “Les  Bords  du  Bosphore  au  Soleil  Couchant”  (32x41) 1.030 

Meissonier:  “Une  lecture  chez  Diderot”  (21x27).... 7,600 

Meissonier:  “Interieur  de  corps  de  garde”  (21x26) 5, 740 

Meissonier:  “Interieur  de  corps  de  garde”  (19x25) 6,000 

Meissonier:  “Un  Capitaine”  (24x16) 3, 900 

Meissonier:  “Gentilhomme  faisant  de  la  musique”  (24x16) 2,400 

Meissonier:  “Un  Cavalier”  (14x10) 1,000 

Meissonier:  “Un  Gentilhomme”  (12x9) 1,250 

Th.  Rousseau:  “Paysage,  eflfet  de  soir  apres  l’orage”  (41x63) 640 

Ary  Scheffer:  “Leonore”  (56x97) 800 

Horace  Vernet:  “Combat  entre  des  Brigands  et  des  dragons  du  Pape” 

(85x131)  5,800 
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The  E.  M.  Knox  Collection  of  paintings  sold  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  on  the  26th  of 
January.  The  100  lots  in  the  catalogue  brought  $140,645.  The  paintings  which 
brought  $200  or  more  follow : 


Koekkoek:  “On  the  Zuyder  Zee”  (7x8)  

Chevillard : “At  Home”  (9x6).  W.  S.  Thurber 

Grison:  “The  Hunter”  (10x8).  J.  A.  Strusberg. . 

Lesrel:  “The  Smoker”  (11x9).  E.  McMillen 

Opie : “Sleeping  Birl”  (10x8).  E.  McMillen 

Herrmann:  “The  Cordon  Bleu”  (6x4).  Warner  VanNorden 

Clementi : “Market  Scene,  Spain”  (7x12)  

Vibert:  “Les  Indiscrets”  (8x6) 

Troyon:  “Sheep”  (9x13).  E.  McMillen  

Daubigny:  “Landscape”  (8x14).  E.  McMillen  

Jacque:  “Pigs”  (8x12)  

Vibert:  “The  Cardinal”  (6x9)  

Constable:  “On  the  banks  of  the  Stowe”  (7x12) 

Constable:  “A  Gypsy  Camp”  (9x7).  J.  Oehme 

Diaz:  “L’ Amour  Vainqueur”  (12x9)  

Madrazo:  "The  broken  Pitcher”  (11x6).  G.  G.  Benjamin 

Lomax:  “Recruits  Wanted”  (11x9).  F.  S.  Flower 

Andreotti : “A  Cavalier”  (12x9) 

Frere:  “Looking  in  the  Well”  (12x9).  J.  Oehme 

Berne-Bellecour : “The  wounded  Soldier”  (13x9) 

T’Schaggeny:  “Sheep”  (11x14)  

Gerome:  “Italian  Musicians”  (14x11)  

Frere:  “The  little  Washerwoman”  (13x9) 

Artz : “The  first  pair”  (12x15).  A.  Flegenheim  

Ward:  “Lions”  (13x16).  F.  S.  Flower  

Loutherbourg:  “At  the  Watering  Place”  (13x17) 

Boughton  : “The  Young  Widow”  (12x20)  

J.  Maris:  “Ploughing”  (11x23).  J-  Oehme 

Hunter:  “The  passing  Storm”  (12x23)  

Brissot:  “Sheep”  (13x17).  C.  K.  G.  Billings 

Topham:  “The  Wine  Shop”  (18x24)  

Birelli : “An  Incredulous  Audience”  (13x20)  

Frere:  “Mother  and  Child”  (17x14).  H.  D.  Babcock 

Chevallier:  “Street  in  Cairo”  

Herrmann:  “Suzette’s  Slipper”  (17x14).  E.  McMillen 

Bonheur : “The  Monarch”  (16x12).  C.  K.  G.  Billings 

Collins:  “At  the  Ferry”  (14x13) 

Frere:  “Mother  and  Children”  (16x13)  

j Corot:  “Landscape”  (17x14).  E.  McMillen 

Mauve:  “Cattle”  (14x24).  A.  Lehman 

yMarcke:  “Milking  Time”  (18x25)  

Morland : “The  Gamekeeper’s  Lunch”  (15x13)  

Morland : “At  the  Ale-House  Door”  (15x13).  J.  Wertheim 

Joanowitch  : “Albanian  Chief”  (16x12) 

Schlesinger:  “Roasting  Apples”  (16x20) 

Cox:  “Crossing  the  Common”  (16x21)  

Ziem : “Venetian  Waterfront”  (16x23)  

Leader:  “Near  Abinger,  Surrey”  (15x23) 

Philip:  “Penny  Peep  Show”  (18x23).  J.  Oehme 

Stanfield:  “On  the  Coast,  Bretagne”  (16x27).  C.  K.  G.  Billings 

Bridgeman : “Noonday  Rest”  (18x25)  

Merle:  “Mignon”  (31x25).  Dr.  J.  D.  Ferguson 

Vollon : “Landscape”  (19x23).  H.  Schaus 

M'osler:  “A  Farm  Cottage”  (19x23).  Fishel,  Adler  & Schwartz.... 

Lambinet : “On  the  Cliff”  (18x28)  

de  Haas:  “Cattle”  (19x28).  C.  K.  G.  Billings 

Bridgman:  “On  the  Nile”  (18x29).  Knoedler  & Co 

Roybet:  “Trumpeter”  (21x17)  

Wywiorski:  “A  Winter  Scene  in  Poland”  (20x11).  W.  VanNorden 
Nicol : “Patience  is  a Virtue”  (23x17).  Fishel,  Adler  & Schwartz 

Ziem:  “Leaning  Tower  of  San  Pietro”  (20x28) 

Corot:  “The  Fishermen”  (19x28).  E.  McMillen 

Israels:  “The  Widower”  (20x25)  

Jacque:  “Eventide”  (24x20).  G.  G.  Benjamin 

Frere:  “The  Children’s  Gathering”  (20x25).  J.  Epstein 

Michel:  “The  Coming  Storm”  (20x26).  M.  H.  Lehman 

Crome : “Thorpe,  near  Norwich”  (23x17).  J.  Oehme 

Hillingford:  “’Twixt  Love  and  Duty”  (24x18).  C.  K.  G.  Billings.. 
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Detaille : “Depart  Du  Cantonment”  (23x28).  J.  S.  Cobb 

Col:  "The  Punishment”  (23x29).  L.  ja.  jLanthier 

Verboeckhoven : "Ewe  and  Lambs”  (20x19).  ihurber 

Weishaupt:  "Washing  Day”  (28x22)  

Kiesel : "The  Duet”  (24x29).  C.  W.  Kraus  u 1 

Brown:  “Going  to  Market”  (28x22).  W.  B.  Gottlieb . 

Bonheur:  "Cattle”  (23x31)  

Jacque:  "In  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau”  (31x24).  c.  ix.  G.  uiniiigs 

Ziem : “Venice”  (24x33).  C.  K.  G.  Billings 

Schrever:  "The  Courier  of  the  Sultan”  (26x38).  J.  Epstein 

Cazin : "La  Route”  (31x38).  C.  K.  G.  Billings 

Knaus : “The  Poacher”  (37x26).  P.  H.  Dugro 

Mauve:  “The  Gorse  Harvest”  (26x42).  J.  Epstein 

Cooper:  “In  the  Meadows”  (23x35).  R.  E.  Dowling 

Vrolyk:  “Cattle”  (21x33).  Knoedler  & Co 

Bouguereau : “Sea  Shells”  (44x31).  W.  W.  Fuller 

Marcke : “Returning  from  Market”  (38x56).  C.  K.  G.  Billings 

Verboeckhoven:  “Early  Morning  at  the  Farm”  (31x42).  J.  Epstein. 

Flameng:  “Jean  Bart  at  Versailles”  (38x31).  R.  E.  Dowling 

Munthe:  “A  Winter  Twilight”  (27x42).  J.  Epstein  

Sadler:  “Forbidden  Fruit  in  Lent”  (33x25).  H.  D.  Hotchkiss 

Sadler:  “Who  Is  It?”  (33x25).  J.  Epstein 

* * * 


The  paintings  by  the  late  Gaylor  Sangston  Truesdell  sold  at  the 
Art  Association  on  the  1st  of  February.  The  highest  prices  were : 


d j 1 


“In  the  Gorse”  (26x44)  

“Calves  at  Rest”  (31x46)  

“Through  the  Autumn  Woods”  (39x44).  T.  B.  Morrison. 

“Coming  from  the  Dunes”  (37x56).  E.  Sparrow 

“Wandering  Homeward”  (46x64)  

“Dawn”  (51x76)  

“The  Flock  at  Mid-day”  (52x86).  H.  L.  Toplitz 

“Changing  Pastures”  (52x77)  

“A  Savoy  Pastoral”  (65x89).  H.  L.  Toplitz  

"There's  the  Shepherd”  (51x75).  A.  C.  Zabriskie 

“The  Shepherd’s  Lunch”  (71x94)  

“Cows  by  the  Bank  of  the  River”  (46x70) 
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The  paintings  by  the  late  R.  Swain  Gifford,  N.  A.,  were  sold  on  the  next  evening, 
the  2d  of  February.  The  highest  prices  were : 

8.  “Salt  Works  near  Pasanaram”  (7x13).  W.  E.  Benjamin $200 

38.  “The  Crest  of  the  Hill”  (9x18).  Miss  E.  C.  Jones 315 

58.  "The  Coast  of  Maine”  (13x20).  A.  M.  White.  Jr 300 

64.  “Autumn  Woods,  -Nonquitt”  (14x24).  A.  A.  Llealy 310 

70.  “Summer  Time”  (18x26).  L.  Katz  670 

78.  “Icy  Bay,  Alaska”  (20x34).  Miss  E.  C.  Jones 330 

80.  “Quissett  Moors”  (19x40).  W.  T.  Evans 770 

83.  “The  Tupelo  Trees”  (26x32).  C.  H.  Dodge 430 

84.  “Lowlands”  (22x40).  Dr.  J.  C.  Ferguson  210 

85.  “Near  the  Ocean”  (22x40).  W.  T.  Evans 1,100 

86.  “Near  the  Swamp”  (23x40).  L.  Katz  825 

87.  “Tupelos”  (24x40).  G.  Nichols  400 

88.  “Shores  of  Vineyard  Sound”  (26x43).  Russel  Grinnell 1.275 

89.  “Rockbound  Coast”  (26x44).  Miss  Jones 250 

90.  “Evening”  (30x40).  L.  Etlinger  650 

91.  “Constantine”  (26x44).  H.  D.  G.  Rolph 340 

92.  "Port  Clarence.  Alaska”  (26x44)  300 

93.  “Salt  Works,  Dartmouth”  (34x40) 295 

94.  “Moorlands”  (30x50).  Mrs.  Vanderpoel  775 

9^-  “After  the  Rain”  (30x50).  L.  Etlinger 1,025 

96.  “The  Passing  Shower,  Newport”  (30x50) 435 

97.  “A  New  England  Farm”  (34x52).  Hy.  Mayer  475 

98.  “The  Coast  of  New  England”  (36x60).  Carll  H.  DeSilver 775 

* * * 


At  Christie’s.  London,  there  were  sold  last  month  a picture  by  the  Dutch  artist 
P>.  J.  Blommers.  “Going  to  Meet  the  Fishing  Boats,”  for  $1,310,  and  one  by  P. 
Nasmyth,  “A  View  near  Tonbridge,”  for  $550. 

* * * 


The  Alexander  Blumenstiel  collection  was  sold  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  February.  The  207  lots  brought  $170,110.  Lack  of  space  leaves  the 
detailed  report  to  the  next  number. 
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The  large  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  Irving  M.  Scott  sale  amused 
me  somewhat  because  they  contained  the  notice  that  the  late  Mr.  Scott  was  the 

“Builder  of  the  Famous  Oregon  and  Other  Warships.” 

This  must  have  been  an  appeal  to  patriotism  to  urge  moneyed  Americans  to  bid 
well  on  the  pictures  which  this  warship  builder  had  collected. 

Well,  something  was  needed  to  arouse  enthusiasm — but  that  the  building  of 
warships  does  not  give  a person  any  additional  judgment  in  art  matters  this  col- 
lection proved.  It  is  patent  that  Mr.  Scott  was  a gentleman,  very  ready  to  believe 
what  was  told  him  in  the  art  line,  for  while  he  got  some  fine  pictures,  there  were 
a number  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 

The  lots  that  brought  over  $200  are  as  follows : 


1.  Jules  Worms:  “A  Spanish  Flirtation”  (13x9).  A.  R.  Flower $400 

4.  George  H.  McCord:  “Shadows  of  Night  Begin  to  Fall'’  (12x20).  E.  N. 

Lawrence  270 

5.  Otto  Piltz  : “The  Jackdaw”  (16x13).  Chas.  A.  Schieren..... ..  340 

6.  Eduardo  Zamaqois : “A  Rainy  Day”  (15x18).  Jas.  D.  W.  Cutting 510 

7.  Mihaly  Munkacsy : “L’Eau  Benite”  (16x12).  Chas.  A.  Moore 560 

8. -  E.  Sanchez  Perrier:  “Landscape”  (14x21).  E.  McMillen 650 

9.  Eugene  Gabriel  Isabey : “Louis  XIII  enfant,  Sortant  de  L’eglise”  (17x13). 

E.  McMillen  1,700 

10.  Jan  Weenix:  “Still  Life”  (9x12).  J.  Rhodes  225 

ti.  Aart  Van  Der  Neer:  “Moonlight”  (10x13) 510 

12.  Jean  Jacques  Henner : “Magdalen  Praying”  (18x12).  P.  J.  Goodhart..  1,300 

13.  Ferdinand  Roybet : “Drinking  Song”  (18x22).  E.  Brandus 3,600 

14.  F.  Beuvy:  “Very  Hot  in  Spain”  (18x15).  R.  H.  Rutherford 320 

16.  George  DeForest  Brush:  “The  Indian  and  the  Lily”  (21x20).  A.  Tooth 

& Son  4,900 

17.  Eugene  Fromentin:  “The  Simoon”  (21x26).  C.  L.  Fliermans 3,025 

18.  Adriaan  Van  Der  Velde:  “Cattle”  (19x18) 1,500 

19.  Gerard  Terburg:  “The  Estaminet”  (15x13)  i,95o 

20.  David  Teniers:  “First  Aid”  (7x5).  J.  K.  Fletcher 600 

21.  Jan  Van  Der  Meer : “The  Lace  Maker”  (8x7) 1,900 

22.  Hans  Holbein:  “Portrait  of  a Young  Man”  (14x10).,  J.  K.  Fletcher....  700 

23.  Rembrandt  Van  Rijn:  “Portrait  of  the  Artist”  (18x14) 6,000 

24.  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo:  “Study  for  Ceiling  Decoration”  (15x20). 

E.  D.  Brandegee  650 

25.  Erskine  Nicol : “The  Morning  Walk”  (25x19).  A.  Tooth  & Son 500 

26.  William  Keith:  “Dawn”  (24x20).  Chas.  A.  Schieren 200 

28.  Albert  G.  A.  Edelfeld : “Courting  Scene”  (26x21).  E.  McMillen 750 

30.  Anton  Vandyke:  “Portrait  of  a Man”  (28x22).  A.  H.  Rutherford....  3,400 

31.  Bartolome  E.  Murillo:  “Marriage  of  St.  Catherine”  (29x21).  Otto 

Pernet,  agent  1,800 

32.  Jakob  Ruysdael : “Landscape”  (25x27).  Senator  W.  A.  Clark 4.500 

33.  George  Romney:  “Portrait  of  Miss  Robinson”  (30x25).  E.  McMillen..  2,660 

34.  William  Hogarth:  “Female  Portrait”  (30x25) 800 

35.  John  Constable:  “Portrait  of  Himself”  (30x25).  D.  Brandegee 2,200 

36.  Pieter  De  Hoogh : “Een  Boterham”  (36x33).  D.  Brandegee 4.250 

37.  Jean  Leon  Gerome : “The  Rug  Vender”  (32x22).  A.  Tooth  & Son....  1,500 

38.  F.  P.  Ter  Meulen : “Sheep”  (33x24).  C.  L.  Fliermans 825 

39.  Paul  Jean  Clays:  “On  the  Scheldt”  (22x31).  T.  Bandoyne 2,100 

40.  E.  Wood  Perry:  “Quilting”  (25x30).  H.  Allaway 225 

41.  J.  B.  C.  Corot:  “L’Hermite”  (45x35).  P.  J.  Goodhart 2,400 

42.  Sir  John  Everett  Millais:  “Ducklings”  (48x30).  A.  Tooth  & Son 5, 100 

43.  C.  D.  Robinson:  “Sunset”  (18x40).  G.  E.  T.  Hollister 270 

44.  J.  G.  Brown:  “Dress  Parade”  (24x40).  Mrs.  H.  Allaway 1.025 

4,6.  H.  Bethke : “Nooning”  (29x38)  375 

4:7.  William  Keith:  “The  Hay  Harvest”  (30x40).  Wm.  W.  Miller  750 

48.  C.  D.  Robinson:  “Sunlight  through  the  Fog”  (31x42) 400 

49.  Edouard  Richter:  “The  Song  of  the  Harem”  (45x30) 400 

50.  William  Bradford:  “Greenland’s  Icy  Mountains”  (28x45).  H.  L.  Toplitz  300 

51.  Gustave  Paul  Dore : “Landscape”  (29x50).  D.  Brandegee 1,025 

52.  H.  Savry : “The  Pasture”  (32x50) 230 

53.  Virgil  Williams:  “The  Pilgrims’  Goal”  (30x60).  Otto  Bernet,  agent..  375 

54-  Thomas  Hill:  “The  Yosemite  Valley”  (56x36).  A.  J.  Somers 275 

55.  William  Keith:  “The  Majesty  of  the  Oaks”  (34x60).  Senator  W.  A. 

Clark  2,300 

57-  A.  Van  Der  Venne:  “Gypsy  Encampment”  (48x63).  W.  B.  Gotleib....  220 


The  total  amount  realized  for  57  paintings  was  $73,750. 
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OLD 

JAPANESE  PRINTS 

l am  disposing  of  the  largest  private  collection  ever 
distributed  in  America.  Eighty  masters  represented. 
Every  print  guaranteed  as  represented.  Decorators’, 
collectors’,  artists’  lots  sent  on  approval.  Selections 
consigned  to  dealers.  Write  or  call. 

BOLTON  COIT  BROWN 
Studio  18,  51  W.  10th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Henry  Blackwell 

Artistic 

Bookbinding 

56  University  PL,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York 


MAISON  ARTZ 

14  Lange  Vijverberg, 
Haag,  Holland 

American  art  lovers  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  our  galleries  and 
examine  our  collection  of  “Dutch 
Art.” 


THE  FOLLOWING 

Important  Publications 

HAVE  JUST  BEEN  ISSUED  BY 

GEO.  H.  POLLEY  & CO. 

61  COURT  STREET 
BOSTON,  . . . MASS. 

SPA  I H COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  AND  FURNITURE 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  comprising  Cathedrals,  Churches, 
Palaces,  and  other  important  buildings  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  Philippines,  selected  by  Wm.  Ralph  EMERSON,  Architect, 
Boston ; a very  interesting  work  and  a Companion  to  the  Colonial 
Series.  Complete  in  one  volume.  70  Photographic  plates,  14x18 

inches,  in  portfolio, $30.00 

COLONIAL  SILVERWARE,  cbmprising  Solid  Sets,  Small  Wares, 
Candelabra,  Communion  Sets,  etc.,  complete  in  40  Photographic  places 

by  N.  W,  ELWBLL.  - $18.00 

ART  STUDIES  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  FIGURES  FROM 
LIFE,  ALSO  WILD  ANIMALS  IN  THEIR  NATURAL 
SPHERES,  for  the  use  of  Artists,  Sculptors,  Modellers  and  Painters, 
etc.,  selected  by  eminent  Artists  in  Europe,  complete  in  46  Photo- 
graphic plates,  - $20.00 

ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE,  FURNITURE  AND  INTERIORS 
during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  comprising  75  plates  13x18  inches, 
compiled  and  photographed  by  Horace  Dan,  Architect,  Faversham, 
England.  The  above  work  gives  interesting  and  instructive  views  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  period.  The  Furniture  is  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful. One  volume, $30.00 

GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ORNAMENT,  TOGETHER 
WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL  POMPEIAN  SUBJECTS  OF  RECENT 
DISCOVERY,  by  Eminent  French  Artists.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  publication  gives  more  useful  and  suggestive  illustrations  on 
Grecian  Architecture.  Complete  in  one  bound  volume,  57  Photo- 
graphic plates, • $25.00 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENTA- 
TION, FURNITURE  AND  DECORATION  by  Michel  Angelo 
Pergolesi  and  other  eminent  Artists.  This  is  a very  interesting  work, 
being  replete  with  numerous  examples  of  applied  ornamentation  for 
various  purposes,  both  artistic  and  useful,  ....  $25.00 

FLORAL  ORNAMENTATION  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  by 
Adolphe  Picard,  Paris.  Conventionalized,  30  Photographic  plates 

neatly  bound, $18.00 

ENGLISH  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ORNAMENT  during 
the  14th,  15th  and  16th  Centuries,  together  with  French  Gothic  Orna- 
ment during  the  same  period.  A fine  text  work  on  Gothic  by  Horace 
Dan,  Architect,  Faversham,  England.  63  Photographic  plates  13x18 

inches,  one  large  volume, $25.00 

All  the  latest  European  publications  on  Architecture,  Ornament,  Furni- 
ture, Wood  Carving,  Decorations,  etc.,  also  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Journals  treating  on  Architecture  and  Interiors,  etc. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  FURNITURE  AND  INTERIORS. 
13th  to  16th  centuries.  66  large  photographic  plates.  14x18.  The  in- 
teriors are  rich  and  beautiful  in  design,  showing  excellency  in  furniture 
and  decorations.  Price, $25.00 
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Cappers  de  Laure 


Geldrop 

Holland 


...ANTIQUITIES... 

~S£~ 

Specialties  in  Antique  Chests, 
Buffets,  Wardrobes 

Chiffon  n iere  s 
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EDOUARD  BISSON. 

DEW  DROPS. 


Wm.  Clausen 

PAINTINGS 

ENGRAVINGS 

FRAMES 

MIRRORS 


381  FIFTH  AYE.,  NEW  YORK 


WM.  H.  POWELL 

Fine  Art  Gallery,  983  6th  Ave.,  New  York 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

New  York  Agent  for  Lefebvre-Foinet  of  Paris.  Im- 
portersof  Edouard’s  & Blockx’s  Hand-Ground,  Per- 
manent French  Oil  Colors,  Best  in  the  World,  French 
Canvas  and  Brushes.  Mail  Orders  have  prompt  attention. 


THOMAS  BULLOCK 

Old  Paintings 

358  Fourth  Avenue  - - NEW  YORK 


WILLIAM  SCHAUS 

204  Fifth  Avenue 

(MADISON  SQUARE) 

lgh-Class  Fine 
Paintings...  Ensravinss 

Etchings,  Artistic  Framing 


THE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 

have  just  published  their  new  Catalogue, 
containing  about  400  illustrations  of  the  best 
subjects  of  their  well-known  publications 
— high-class  reproductions  in  Gravure.  Fac- 
similes and  Carbons,  of  famous  paintings 
in  European  Galleries,  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters. 

A copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  50c.,  which  amount 
will  be  reimbursed  on  receipt  of  initial  order. 

A visit  to  our  SHOW- ROOMS  is  respectfully  requested. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 

14  East  23d  St.,  Hadison  Sq.,  South,  New  York 

Original  ideas  on  framing.  Inquiries  promptly  acknowledged. 


“ Old  Masters  ” 

( Exclusively ) 

AT 


The  Ehrich  Galleries 


No.  8 West  33d  Street 


Near  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


Expert  opinion  given  as  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  Antique  Paintings 


i6o 


THE  COLLECTOR  AND  ART  CRITIC. 


FOREIGN 


FINE  ART  GALLERIES  OF 
A.  PREYER  THE  HAGUE 

AND  AT 

Rokin  32  - - AMSTERDAM 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 


CHAS.  SEDEEMEYER 


SHEPHERD  BROS. 


6 Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld 

Paris 


27  King  Street 
St.  James’s,  London 


Galleries  of  High  Class 

Paintings 


OIL  PAINTINGS 

BY  THE  EARLY  BRITISH 
MASTERS 


Old  Masters  and  Barbizon  School 
Selected  Etchings  Limited  Editions 


E.  Le  Roy  & Co. 


The  eighth  and  last  volume  of  The  Complete  Work  of 
Rembrandt,  by  Wilhelm  Bode  will  be  published  short- 
ly. This  work  contains  the  reproductions  in  Heliogravure 
of  all  the  master’s  pictures,  with  their  descriptions  and 
their  history.  The  richest  and  most  extensive  book  ever 
published  of  any  painter.  Subscription  price.  for  the 
Edition  de  Luxe:  $320  for  the  edition  on  Holland  paper. 


HIGH  CLASS 
MODERN 


Paintings 


2 Rue  Gluck 


behind  the  Opera 
House 


TH  0-MAS  Me  EE  AN 


Paris,  F ranee 


Ry  Special  Appointment  7 Ha.yma.rket 
to  His  Majesty  ILorvdorv 


Frans  Buffa  en  Zonen 


HIGH 

CLASS 


PAINTINGS 


WATER  COLOR  DRAWINGS  AND 
ENGRA  VINGS 


KALVERSTR  AAT,  AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

I.  SLAGMULDER,  Sole  Proprietor 

Dealers  in  Paintings  and  Water  Colors  of  the 
best  Dutch  Artists  and  the  Barbizon  School 

EXHIBITION  PERMANENT 


Established  in  the  Haymarket,  1811 


Publishers  of  Etchings.  Engravings,  after  Old  and 
Modern  Dutch  Masters.  Original  Etchings 


FREDERICK  A.  CHAPMAN 

IMPORTANT 

PAINTINGS 

BY  MASTERS  OF  THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL 
OF  1830 

391  FIFTH  AVENUE  Adjoining  Tiffany’s 


COTTIER  & CO 


MODERN 


Paintings 


AND  OLD  MASTERS 


OBJETS  D'ART 


3 EAST  FORTIETH  STREET 


Manufacturer 
— of 


D.  MILCH 

HIGH-GRADE 

Picture  Frames 

AND 

DEALER  IN  PAINTINGS 
34  West  27th  St  • y and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


LOUIS  RALSTON 

Ancient  and  Modern 
Paintings 

326  .FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


PAUL  FOINET  FILS 

21  RUE  BREA,  PARIS,  FRANCE 

A.  C.  FRIEDRICHS 

Sole  Agent  for  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Artists’  169  West  57th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

IVTntprialc  Largest  retail  Artists’  Material  Dealer 
material*  in  America 


JULIUS  OEHME 

jleto  art  (galleries 

Modernand  Ancient  Paintings 

320-322  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Corner  of  3 zd  Street 


ROBERT  C.  VOSE 


Importer  and  Dealer  in 


MODERN 

PAINTINGS 

320  Boylston  Street 


BOSTON 


MASS. 


GREAT  PICTURE  LIGHT 

FRINK’S  PORTABLE 

PICTURE  REFLECTORS 

For  electric  light,  meet  all  requirements  for 
lighting  pictures.  Every  owner  of  fine  paintings 
could  use  one  or  more  of  these  portable  reflect- 
ors to  advantage.  The  fact  that  so  many  have 
ordered  these  outfits  for  their  friends  is  proot 
that  their  merits  are  appreciated.  Height, 
closed,  51  inches;  extended,  81  inches.  The 
light  from  the  reflector  can  be  directed  at  any 
picture  in  the  room  and  at  any  angle. 

Frink’s  Portable  Picture  Reflector 
with  Telescope  Standard 

No.  7034,  brass,  polished  or  antique, 
with  plug  and  socket  for  electric 

lamp $*7.50 

No.  7035,  black  iron,  with  plug  and 
socket  for  electric  lamp  , . $16.50 

These  special  Reflectors  are  used  by  all  the 
picture-dealers  in  New  York,  and  by  private 
collectors  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Paris, 
London,  Berlin,  and  other  cities.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Parties  ordering  these  Reflectors 
Nos.  7034,  7035  need  not  hesitate  to  return  them  at  our  expense 
Pat.  Dec.  14,  *97  if  not  found  satisfactory. 

I.  P.  FRINK,  551  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City 

GEO.  FRINK  SPENCER,  Manager 
Tolephone,  860  Franklin 


GETTY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


M.  KNOEDLER  & CO. 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR  CAREFULLY 
SELECTED  COLLECTION  OF 

PAINTINGS 

AND  WATER  COLORS  OF  VARIOUS  SCHOOLS 

Old  English  Mezzotints  and  Colored  Sporting  Prints 

355  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(Corner  34th  St.),  N.  Y. 

LONDON,  15  Old  Bond  St.  PARIS,  23  Place  Vendome 


BMBSlBB  GallBIiBS 


Corner  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  St. 


Gariy  English 
Dutcti  and  FlBmlsb 


paintings 


